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REGIONAL  LIBRARY  CONFERENCE 


On  October  12-14,  1939,  over  550 
librarians  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Pennsylvania  met  for  a three  day 
conference  at  Hershey  for  the  first 
Regional  Conference  of  its  kind  ever 
held  in  Pennsylvania. 

Librarians  who  have  made  unusual 
contributions  to  the  profession  and 
authors  of  prominence  were  among 
the  speakers. 

The  library  organizations  of  the 
several  states  met  in  separate  business 
sessions  on  Friday.  The  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  convened  in  the 
Game  Room  of  the  Hershey  Com- 
munity Building  at  10:15  a.m.  with 
Miss  Mary  N.  Baker,  President. 

Representing  the  Federal  Arts  Proj- 
ect, Mr.  Knox  spoke  briefly  telling 
of  the  making  of  their  collection  of 
photographs,  prints,  etc.  which  will 
be  loaned  to  libraries  for  exhibit  upon 
application.  This  collection  is  prin- 
cipally made  up  of  the  work  of  Penn- 
sylvania artists. 

Miss  Margaret  Knoll  of  the  Junior 
Members  gave  an  excellent  account  of 
their  project  during  the  year.  This 
project  was  the  compiling  of  a new 
Directory  of  all  Pennsylvania  Librar- 
ians and  Library  Workers.  Miss  Knoll 
told  of  the  ready  response  of  many 
who  helped  to  compile  the  Directory. 
The  printing  and  most  of  the  distribu- 
tion was  made  possible  through  the 
State  Library  which  gave  an  entire 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Library  and 
Museum  Notes  to  the  Directory. 

A proposed  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association  was  considered.  Mr. 
Keator  read  the  Amendment  as  pro- 
posed : 

"Amend  Article  IV.  SECTION  I, 
to  read  as  follows: 

'The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  be  a president,  a president- 


elect, a secretary  and  the  treasurer. 
The  president-elect,  the  secretary 
and  the  treasurer  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
president-elect  shall  serve  as  vice- 
president  until  he  succeeds  the  out- 
going president.’  ” 

Mr.  Keator  moved  this  amendment 
be  adopted  and  it  was  seconded  by 
Miss  Patterson.  The  vote  was  unani- 
mous. 

Doctor  Rafter  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  library  development  and 
spoke  generally  of  the  splendid  co- 
operation he  received  from  the  librar- 
ians throughout  the  State.  Apprecia- 
tion was  extended  to  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  having  the  county 
library  appropriation  increased  by  the 
Legislature.  He  spoke  particularly 
on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
county  library  development,  and  stated 
that  there  are  now  thirteen  county 
libraries  in  Pennsylvania.  Five  coun- 
ties are  making  progress  toward  the 
establishment  of  county  libraries,  and 
several  other  counties  are  organizing 
library  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  interest  in  county  library 
development.  The  county  library  sys- 
tem has  made  real  progress  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Legislature  will  make  a worth- 
while appropriation  for  the  1941-43 
biennium  so  that  the  Commonwealth 
will  be  able  to  aid  financially  all 
county  libraries  now  existing,  and 
other  county  libraries  that  will  be  es- 
tablished in  the  near  future. 

Doctor  Rafter  stated  that  several 
new  public  libraries  have  been  organ- 
ized during  the  past  year.  Although 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  recently  there  has 
been  a development  of  library  progress 
and  that  a real  library  consciousness  is 
growing  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 
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Miss  Baker  asked  the  Association  to 
express  their  opinion  on  the  matter  of 
future  Regional  Meetings,  and  it  was 
decided  that  a "loose”  organization  be 
"Maintained  to  foster  future  Regional 
Meetings.” 

The  Nominating  Committee 
through  their  Chairman,  Miss  Miriam 
Grosh,  proposed  the  following  names 
for  officers  for  the  year  1939-1940: 
President: 

Mr.  Willard  P.  Lewis  Librarian 
State  College  Library, 

State  College,  Pa. 


Vice-president: 

Miss  Inez  Crandle,  Librarian, 
Shaw  Memorial  Library, 
Clearfield,  Pa. 

Secretary : 

Miss  Jean  May,  Librarian, 
Carnegie  Free  Library, 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Treasurer: 

Miss  Jacquelin  Williams,  Librar- 
ian 

High  School  Library, 

Kingston,  Pa. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Oct.  12th,  1939 


A meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Mary  Baker,  at  5 p.m., 
Thursday,  Oct.  12th,  in  the  Little 
Theatre.  Members  present  were: 
Miss  Baker,  Miss  Harriet  Root,  Miss 
Alice  Sterling,  Miss  Jacquelin  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Keator,  Miss  Knoll,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
secretary. 

It  was  decided  that  Miss  Katharine 
Shorey  and  Miss  Isabel  M.  Turner  be 
retained  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Certification. 

The  question  of  payment  of  $100 
sustaining  membership  to  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  was  discussed. 
It  was  voted  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  be  paid  and  as  a matter  for  re- 
view to  be  brought  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss  Baker  spoke  of  the  matter  of 
a Book  Week  Proclamation  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  Governor.  After  discus- 
sion this  was  given  to  Mr.  Keator  to 
be  handled  as  he  deemed  best. 

Miss  Knoll  then  told  of  Junior 
Members  desire  for  a grant  from  the 
Association  to  carry  forward  work 
which  they  planned,  such  as  news  let- 


ters. Miss  Knoll  explained  that  only 
those  who  were  already  members  of 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  were 
eligible  to  become  Junior  Members. 
The  new  Directory  of  Pennsylvania 
Library  Workers,  sponsored  by  Junior 
Members  this  year,  was  shown.  After 
discussion  Miss  Root  made  the  motion 
to  recommend  to  the  incoming  Execu- 
tive Committee  that  the  Treasurer  re- 
imburse Junior  Members  up  to  $50. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Keator. 

Miss  Jacquelin  Williams,  Treasurer, 
read  her  report  showing  balance  of 
$6 41.73  in  treasury. 

Mr.  Keator  told  of  resolution  which 
would  be  embodied  in  the  report  of 
Legislative  Committee. 

As  Pennsylvania  representative  of 
the  American  Library  Association  on 
Federal  Aid,  Mr.  Keator  called  atten- 
tion to  literature  at  the  registration 
desk. 

Miss  Baker  appointed  Mr.  Silas 
Peevy  as  auditor. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Marian  E.  Mausf.r, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CERTIFICATION  BOARD 
COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


Two  meetings  of  the  Certification 
Board  were  held  in  1939,  one  in 
March  and  one  on  October  12,  1939. 

One  hundred  twenty  (120)  certif- 
icates were  issued  in  March  and  thirty- 
six  (36)  in  October,  making  a total 
since  the  beginning  of  six  hundred 
seventy-eight  (678).  Three  certif- 
icates were  refused  and  fees  returned. 

The  revised  code  and  application 
blanks  have  been  printed  and  are 
available  for  distribution. 

The  Certification  Board  adopted  the 
following  recommendations  for  ap- 
praising a library  for  approval: 

An  approved  library  is  one,  "that 
has  some  definite  source  of  income, 
such  as  talc  levy  or  appropriation, 
association  dues,  or  endowment; 
that  has  a responsible  governing 
body;  that  has  a paid  certified  li- 
brarian in  charge  of  it;  that  has  a 
service  record  of  at  least  five  years; 
and  that  is  open  at  least  20  hours 
a week." 

Sixty-four  (64)  libraries  that  have 
applied  for  approval  meet  the  above 
requirements.  Many  libraries  which 
are  eligible  for  approval  have  not  yet 
sent  in  their  grade  sheets. 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Godcharles  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Standards  and  Certification 
caused  by  the  death  of  Miss  Margaret 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Munn  was 
reappointed,  both  for  three  year  terms. 

Two  other  terms  expire  at  this  time, 
those  of  Miss  Isabel  Turner  and  Miss 
Katharine  Shorey. 

The  Certification  Board  also  adopted 
the  following  recommendation: 

"The  Certification  Board  recog- 
nizes as  approved  library  courses 
those  approved  by  the  American 
Library  Association  or  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Instruc- 


tion. It  is  unable  to  recognize  a 
course  until  it  has  proven  itself  both 
in  results  from  students  and  in  con- 
tinuity of  courses  offered. 

"Recognition  will  be  based  on 
five  years  successful  operation  and 
development  of  library  courses.” 

Financial  Report,  October  27, 
1938 — October  12,  1939 
Receipts 

Bank  balance  Oct. 

27,  1938  ....  $180.34 
Fees  (153)  ....  76.50 

Interest  on  bank 

deposits  3.88 

$260.72 

Expenditures 

Printing  $36.15 

Postage  13-25 

Fees  returned 

(3)  1.50 

Bank  and  cash  balance  Octo- 
ber 12,  19.39  50.90 

209.82 


$260.72 

Willard  P.  Lewis 

Chairman 

Isabel  Turner 

Frances  Kelly 

Evelyn  L.  Matthews 

Secretary 

The  above  report  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Cer- 
tification of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  and  presented  to  the  As- 
sociation at  the  Annual  meeting  held 
in  Hershey,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1939.  It 
was  accepted  as  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Certif- 
ication of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association. 

Evelyn  L.  Matthews 
Secretary 
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CERTIFICATION 


It  is  now  two  years  since  the  plan 
for  volunteer  certification  of  librar- 
ians in  Pennsylvania  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association,  and  in  that  time  678  per- 
sons in  the  library  profession  have 
been  granted  certificates. 

It  is  professionally  important  in  a 
state  where  certification  has  been  es- 
tablished that  all  librarians  and  staff 
members  above  the  rank  of  clerical 
assistants  should  be  certified,  not  only 
because  of  the  approval  it  places  upon 
your  qualifications  as  a member  of  the 
profession  and  the  subsequent  profes- 
sional prestige,  but  also  because  of 
the  preferment  and  monetary  gain 
which  will  follow  when  boards  of  li- 
braries and  superintendents  of  schools 
base  their  selection  of  a librarian,  in 


part  at  least,  upon  the  grade  of  cer- 
tificate which  the  candidate  holds. 

It  is  therefore  most  important  that 
those  members  of  the  profession  who 
have  not  yet  sent  in  their  application 
for  certification,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  have  removed  provisions  placed 
upon  their  first  certificate,  or  have 
further  education  or  experience  to 
offer  which  would  raise  the  certificate 
that  they  now  hold,  write  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Certification,  Miss  Evelyn  Mat- 
thews, 128  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  applications  and 
advice. 

Katharine  Shorey 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Standards 
and  Certification 


REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association: 

The  Membership  Committee  has 
more  cause  to  cheer  at  Hershey  than 
it  had  at  Buck  Hill  Falls.  The  rea- 
son? Sixty-five  new  members  and 
eleven  institutional  members.  Of 
these,  fourteen  are  college  librarians 
which  points  to  the  hard  work  of  the 
chairman  of  that  section.  Six  high 
school  librarians  felt  they  could  sup- 
port the  additional  tax  on  their  fi- 
nances and  joined  the  association.  The 
balance  of  membership,  needless  to 
say,  is  among  those  engaged  in  public 
library  work. 

Of  the  11  institutional  members,  7 
are  college  libraries.  That  leaves  a 
goal  of  66  college  libraries  to  be 
brought  into  the  fold. 

The  state  is  divided  into  thirteen 


districts,  each  with  its  district  chair- 
man. The  Junior  Members  and  Col- 
leges and  Universities  have  their  own 
chairman.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
result  of  those  new  members,  the  dis- 
trict chairmen  spoke  at  the  spring 
district  meetings,  sent  notices  to  libra- 
rians who  were  not  members,  spoke  at 
professional  and  staff  meetings  and 
generally  were  forced  to  make  nuis- 
ances of  themselves  in  order  to  attain 
that  total. 

Reasons  for  not  joining  are  approx- 
imately the  same  as  this  Committee 
stated  in  its  report  last  year. 

Salaries  are  still  insufficient,  espe- 
cially among  staff  members,  to  cover 
expenses  to  the  state  meeting. 

One  district  chairman  wrote  that 
their  High  School  librarian  would  like 
to  join,  but  that  membership  in  some 
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of  the  school  organizations  was  com- 
pulsory for  the  teachers  and  she  felt 
she  could  not  afford  more  clues.  That 
seems  to  be  the  stumbling  block 
against  our  gain  of  new  members  in 
that  group. 

But  the  Membership  Committee  is 


still  encouraged  to  continue  knowing 
that  something  as  essential  as  the  State 
Association  must  finally  be  supported 
by  every  member  of  the  library  pro- 
fession. 

Ruth  M.  Roehrig 

Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP  REPORT 

October  10,  1939 
Individuals 

Names  on  roll,  Oct.  20,  1938 

Names  added:  Reinstated  members 4 

New  members  65 


Gross  total  names 
Names  withdrawn 


622 

62 


Total  names  on  roll,  Oct.  10,  1939  

Net  increase 3 

Delinquent  dues  161 

Institutions 

Names  on  roll,  Oct.  20,  1938  

Names  added:  New  members 


560 


96 

11 


Gross  total  names  107 

Names  withdrawn  1 


Total  names  on  roll,  Oct.  10,  1939  106 

Net  increase  10 

Delinquent  dues  26 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


October  10,  1939 
GENERAL  FUND 

Receipts 

Balance,  Oct.  25,  1938  $ 387.94 

Registration  Fees  Annual  meeting  1938  242.00 

Net  receipts  from  exhibits  483.50 

Profit  on  sale  autographed  copies  51.21 

Dues  665.00 

Transferred  from  Saving  Account  (For  Scholarships)  300.00 


Total  $2129.65 

Disbursements 

Cost  of  Annual  Meeting,  1938  $320.90 

Transferred  to  Scholarship  Fund  347.00 

Postage,  telephone,  telegraph  105.87 

Printing  and  stationery  37.10 

Traveling  expenses  109.41 

To  Junior  Members  for  Project  * 30.00 

American  Library  Association: 

Chapter  dues,  1938  $ 34.35 

Sustaining  membership  100.00 

Chapter  dues,  1939  35.80  170.15 


* Unused  portion  returned,  15cts.  in  stamps 
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Other  dues 

Penna.  Legislative  Council  $10.00 

Penna.  Ass'n.  for  Adult  Educ 5.00  15.00 


To  Miner’s  Nat’l.  Bank;  Service  charge 8.49 

Four  scholarships  at  $75  300.00 

To  Regional  Conference;  Contingent  Fund  25.00 

Registration  expenses  **  19.00 


TOTAL  $1487.92 

Total  Receipts  $2129.65 

Total  disbursements  «. $1487.92 


Balance,  Oct.  10,  1939  $ 641.73 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JACQUELIN  WILLIAMS 

Treasurer 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Balance,  Oct.  29,  1938  $ 4.33 

Deposited,  Feb.  11,  1939  (two-thirds  of  receipts  from  exhibits)  $347.00 


Gross  Total  $351.33 

Disbursement,  June  1,  1939 

4 Scholarships  at  $75  $300.00 

1 Partial  scholarship  50.00  350.00 


Balance,  June  1,  1939  1-33 

1 Scholarship  returned,  June  8,  1939  50.00 


Balance,  October  10,  1939  $51.33 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JACQUELIN  WILLIAMS 

Treasurer 


REPORT  ON  REGISTRATION 

Regional  Library  Conference  at  Hershey,  Pa.  Oct.  12-14,  1939 


$1.00 

$A0 

Total 

State 

Number  % 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

New  Jersey 

105  27.2 

17 

10.83 

122 

22.43 

Delaware 

14  3.6 

12 

7.64 

26 

4.78 

Maryland 

40  10.4 

47 

29.94 

87 

15.99 

District  of 

Columbia  30  7.7 

10 

6.37 

40 

7.35 

Pennsylvania 

198  51.1 

71 

45.22 

269 

49.45 

Total  

387 

157 

544 

Exhibitors  . 

25 

569 

Pennsylvania  Attendance 

by  Types 

of  Work 

Public  Librarians  

141 

College  Librarians  . . . . 

80 

School  Librarians  

28 

Special  Librarians  . . . . 

16 

Trustees  

1 

Guests  

3 

Total  269 

**  To  be  repaid  after  Conference 

Postage  on  hand:  3ct.  stamps  ....  $ .15 
let.  postals  ...  .40 


$ .55 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  SECTION 
PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
OCTOBER  13,  1939 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
College  and  University  Section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Chairman, 
Theodore  Norton,  at  2:30  P.  M.,  Fri- 
day, October  13,  1939,  in  Room  205 
of  the  Community  Building  at  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania.  Twenty-seven  members 
were  present. 

Miss  Myrtle  Helms,  as  Chairman, 
read  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  which  was  comprised  of 
Miss  Lois  Reed  and  Mr.  Morris 
Kemp.  Mimeographed  ballots  were 
distributed. 

The  minutes  of  the  1938  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Norton  then  reported,  in  re- 
gard to  the  motions  carried  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  which  instructed  the 
section  chairman  to  continue  the  effort 
of  bringing  about  a meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  college  and  university 
librarians  and  college  and  university 
presidents  as  proposed  by  Doctor  Dan- 
ton  at  the  York,  Pa.,  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober, 1937.  He  said  he  had  failed  to 
continue  such  efforts  because  he  did 
not  fully  understand  the  extent  of  his 
duties  and  because  of  the  physical  im- 
possibility of  his  devoting  the  neces- 
sary time  to  such  a project  this  year. 
(He  reminded  the  section  that  he  had 
been  elected  in  his  absence  from  the 
meeting  so  he  had  not  heard  the 
original  proposal  and  ensuing  discus- 
sion, and  that  his  own  library  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved  during  the 
past  year  which  meant  that  he  had 
very  little  time  for  outside  duties.) 
He  then  asked  for  discussion  of  the 
matter  so  that  the  chairman  to  be 
elected  for  the  coming  year  might 
better  realize  what  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker,  who  had  worked 


on  the  project  as  Chairman  of  the 
section  in  1938,  stated  that  while  he 
considered  it  perfectly  understandable 
that  Mr.  Norton  has  been  unable  to 
further  the  project  this  year,  he  still 
thought  it  worthwhile  to  make  future 
efforts.  He  recommended  that  various 
types  of  colleges  make  statistical 
studies  of  their  own  situations  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  at  any  meeting  of 
college  librarians  and  college  presi- 
dents that  might  be  arranged. 

Doctor  Danton  elaborated  upon  his 
original  suggestion,  telling  of  his  ex- 
perience at  such  a meeting  of  college 
librarians  and  college  presidents  which 
proved  most  enthusiastic  and  inspira- 
tional. 

Mr.  Norton  indicated  that  he 
thought  college  presidents  were  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  value  of 
libraries  and  felt  that  they  were  doing 
all  they  could  for  them.  He  believed 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
time  when  such  busy  people  could  be 
assembled  for  a meeting  with  li- 
brarians. 

Some  remarks  followed  on  the  sup- 
port a college  librarian  might  obtain 
from  his  faculty,  on  the  necessity  for 
the  college  librarian  being  articulate 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  depart- 
ment heads  of  the  faculty  in  obtaining 
funds,  on  the  effectiveness  of  reports 
made  by  the  librarian  to  the  president 
of  his  institution.  Mr.  Lewis,  Miss 
Bragg,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  Miss  Grosh 
and  Mr.  Norton  participated. 

Miss  Dorothy  K.  Cleveland,  Li- 
brarian, Califronia  State  Teachers’ 
College,  California,  Pa.,  stated  that 
she  would  appreciate  receiving  copies 
of  the  reports  of  other  libraries. 

The  result  of  the  balloting  was  an- 
nounced. 
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For  Chairman,  Katharine  M.  Stokes, 
Circulation  Librarian,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College 

For  Vice-Chairman,  Miriam  Grosh, 
Librarian,  Geneva  College 

For  Secretary,  Mrs.  Catharine  J. 
Pierce,  Reference  Librarian, 
Swarthmore  College. 

Mr.  Norton  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  Miss  Helen  Borneman,  Li- 
brarian, Wilson  College,  for  a period 
of  two  years;  Mr.  H.  Glenn  Brown, 
Reference  Librarian,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Norton  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Progressive  Librarians’ 
Council  and  gave  the  address  of  Miss 
Bertha  Schuman,  Secretary,  3050  Le- 


land  Avenue,  Chicago,  to  whom  any- 
one wishing  to  receive  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Council  might  send  the  subscrip- 
tion fee  of  50^. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  announced  that 
he  had  ready  for  distribution  copies  of 
a reading  list,  "Alumni  Reading  as 
Adult  Education,”  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  Adult  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association.  He  moved  that  he  be  au- 
thorized by  the  section  to  distribute 
these  lists  to  the  members  of  the  sec- 
tion, his  own  library  being  responsible 
for  the  time  and  expense  involved. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Katharine  M.  Stokes 

Secretary 


JUNIOR  MEMBERS  ROUND  TABLE 
MINUTES  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  1939 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Junior  Members  Round  Table  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  was 
held  at  the  Community  Hall,  Hershey, 
Pa.,  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  13, 
1939. 

After  the  reading  and  approving  of 
the  minutes,  Miss  Elsie  Kresge,  chair- 
man of  the  Local  Indexes  Committee 
reported  on  the  work  of  her  commit- 
tee, which  has  been  cooperating  with 
the  JMRT  of  ALA  in  compiling  rec- 
ords of  local  indexes  made  and  used 
by  libraries  in  locating  various  types 
of  material.  Miss  Kresge  recom- 
mended that  the  work  of  the  Local 
Indexes  Committee  be  extended  for 
another  year.  A resolution  was  passed 
that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  the 
Committee  continued  for  another  year. 

Miss  Edith  Anthony  described  the 
JMRT  meeting  at  the  ALA  Confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco  in  June,  at 
which  it  was  voted  to  petition  for  sec- 
tionhood  in  ALA.  After  some  dis- 


cussion, the  JMRT  of  PLA  passed  a 
resolution  favoring  the  present  organi- 
zation of  Junior  Members  as  a Round 
Table  rather  than  petitioning  for  sec- 
tionhood.  The  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  send  a record  of  that  resolution  to 
Miss  Irene  Fetty,  Chairman  of  the 
JMRT  of  ALA. 

Miss  Myrtle  Helms  and  Miss 
Katharine  Patterson  described  the  ac- 
tivities of  their  respective  sections  in 
carrying  out  their  work  on  the  "Di- 
rectory of  Personnel  in  Pennsylvania 
Libraries.”  The  directory,  which  lists 
all  professional  library  workers  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  project  which 
the  JMRT  of  PLA  undertook  for  the 
year  1938-1939.  The  project  was  made 
possible  by  a grant  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association  to  cover  the 
cost  of  postage,  and  the  results  were 
published  by  the  State  Library  as  the 
October  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary and  Museum  Notes. 
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An  announcement  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  a recommendation  had  been 
presented  by  the  outgoing  Executive 
Committee  of  PLA  to  the  in-coming 
Executive  Committee  to  grant  the 
JMRT  of  PLA  the  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars to  be  used  for  some  project  of 
professional  usefulness  for  the  year 
1939-40. 

Miss  Katharine  Patterson,  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee,  read  a 
letter  received  from  Miss  Edna  Wil- 
liams of  the  Pottsville  Public  Library, 
Vice-chairman  of  the  JMRT  of  PLA, 
who  would  have  automatically  become 
Chairman  this  year,  presenting  her 
resignation  as  Vice-chairman.  The  re- 
port of  the  nominating  committee  was 
then  presented,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year 
1939-40: 

Chairman: 

Dorothy  Heiderstadt 
Bethlehem  Public  Library 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Vice-chairman: 

Donald  E.  Thompson 

Business  Library,  Temple  University 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary-T  reasu  rer : 

Eleanor  Worfolk 
Osterhout  Free  Library 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mention  of  the  need  for  a Consti- 
tution for  the  JMRT  of  PLA  was 
made,  and  suggestions  for  new  projects 
were  called  for.  An  announcement  was 
made  that  copies  of  the  Directory  and 


of  the  September  JMRT  News  Letter 
were  available. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

* * * 

Following  the  dedication  of  the  ad- 
dition to  the  Lafayette  College  Library 
in  Easton  on  November  10,  a luncheon 
meeting  was  held  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  completion  of  the  Local  Indexes. 
Miss  Elsie  Kresge  of  State  College 
outlined  a plan  which  will  be  carried 
through  as  soon  as  the  committee  is 
announced. 

Miss  Dorothy  Heiderstadt  named 
the  following  people  for  the  Consti- 
tution committee: 

Donald  Thompson,  Chairman 
Business  Library 
Temple  Library 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Muriel  Kemp 

Lehigh  University  Library 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Edith  Anthony 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pa. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  both 
the  Local  Indexes  and  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  published  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  and  Museum 
Notes  upon  their  completion. 

Miss  Heiderstadt,  who  is  continu- 
ing as  editor  of  the  News  Letter,  also 
announced  that  the  staff  of  the  Easton 
Public  Library  will  mimeograph  the 
paper. 
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SURVEY  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
of 

LANCASTER  CITY  AND  COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Survey  compiled  for  the  School  Li- 
brarian’s Association  of  Lancaster  City 
and  County — - 

Survey  Committee : 

Jane  Gray,  Chairman — Librarian  of 
Manheim  Township  High  School 

Bessie  Searles,  Librarian  of  Lititz 
High  School 

Grace  Flick,  Librarian  of  East  Junior 
High  School,  Lancaster. 


SCHOOLS  SURVEYED: 

Enrollment  of  less  than  100 12 

Enrollment  between  100-199  9 

Enrollment  between  200-299  2 

Enrollment  between  300-399  6 

Enrollment  between  400-499  2 

Enrollment  between  500-750  4 

Enrollment  between  750-1000  ....  1 

Enrollment  between  1000-2000  ...  2 

Enrollment  over  2000  1 

Number  of  Junior  High  Schools  ...  4 
Number  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 

Schools  Combined  10 

Number  of  Senior  High  Schools  . .25 


The  School  Librarians  Association 
of  Lancaster  City  and  County  has  re- 
cently completed  a survey  of  librarians 
and  library  facilities  in  all  of  the  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  of  the 
county  and  in  the  city  of  Lancaster. 

The  Survey  Committee  consisting  of 
Jane  Gray,  Chairman,  Librarian  of 
Manheim  Township  High  School, 
Bessie  Searles,  Librarian  of  Lititz  High 
School,  and  Grace  Flick,  Librarian  of 
East  Junior  High  School,  Lancaster, 
prepared  a four  page  questionnaire 
and  distributed  it  among  thirty-nine 
schools,  which  varied  in  enrollment 
from  less  than  fifty  to  over  two  thou- 
sand. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to 
discover  and  summarize  the  conditions 
of  libraries  in  secondary  schools  and 
to  use  the  findings  as  a check-up  for 
individual  libraries  surveyed  to  com- 
pare themselves  with  others  in  the 
county  and  with  state  and  national 
standards.  To  enable  each  school  to 
compare  itself  with  others  of  the  same 
size  tabulations  from  the  questionnaire 
were  made  in  groups  according  to 
enrollment. 
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. Number  Of  hooks — range  200-800  548-2195  S00-3000  1300-2900  1805-2866  1582-2656  3024  3203-3970  8385 

average  473  575  1900  2330  2336  2159  3587 

. Number  of  magazines — range  - 0-10  3-40  10-23  18-39  25-34  15-26  35  26-34  49 

average  6 15  17  26  30  22  35  30 

. Newspapers  1-5  1-2  1-1  2-1  5-1  1-1  3-1  3 0-1  1 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  RURAL  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

* Presented  by  Dorothea  Lurting 


Recent  discussions  of  this  topic, 
library  service  for  rural  people,  go 
back  to  a survey  report  made  in  1926 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Library 
Extension.  They  discovered  that  93% 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  without  public  library 
service  lived  in  open  country  or  vil- 
lages with  a population  of  less  than 
2,500.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the 
entire  rural  population  were  without 
public  library  service,  while  only  5% 
of  the  urban  population  were  so  sit- 
uated. 

A decade  later,  1936,  although  it 
was  reported  that  the  proportion  of 
all  people  in  the  United  States  with- 
out public  library  service  had  fallen 
from  43%  to  37%,  yet  there  were 
really  60,000  more  people  without 
service  than  in  1926.  It  is  interesting 
for  us  to  note  that  45%  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  have  no  library  ser- 
vice— due  to  the  fact  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  the  greatest  rural  area. 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear 
that  rural  library  service  does  need 
furthering. 

This  situation  needs  further  analysis 
from  various  angles.  In  the  first  place 
library  service  is  unevenly  distributed 
geographically.  One-half  of  the  45,- 
000,000  people  without  library  service 
live  in  thirteen  of  the  southern  states. 
And,  in  those  states  66%  of  the 
people  are  without  service  as  com- 
pared with  37%  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  many  of  these  southern 
agricultural  areas  the  heads  of  families 
have  had  less  than  five  years  of  nor- 
mal training.  What  a different  prob- 
lem faces  a library  in  this  situation 
than  in  Massachusetts  where  practi- 
cally every  town  has  a library,  where 
by  spending  $1.08  per  capita  7.77 


books  are  circulated  per  person.  Per- 
haps the  logical  approach  to  such  a 
problem  as  this  would  be  "regional,” 
taking  these  regions  with  common 
problems  cutting  across  state  and 
county  lines.  Difficulties  and  problems 
could  be  better  met,  discovered,  and 
solved  in  this  way  than  including 
them  with  widely  different  regions. 

Then  too,  there  is  an  uneven  re- 
sponse to  educational  agencies  on  the 
part  of  people  living  within  the  same 
geographic  area,  for  example,  the 
Negro  and  the  White  in  the  South; 
the  tenants  and  landlords  in  the 
North.  In  a canvass  of  five  counties 
in  southern  Wisconsin  it  was  revealed 
that  28.7%  of  the  282  farm  families 
visited  had  no  affiliations  with  organi- 
zations, not  even  church.  They  took 
few  if  any  periodicals,  owned  and 
borrowed  fewer  books,  and  listened 
to  the  radio  very  little.  In  such  an 
instance  as  this  it  is  necessary  to  have 
internal  group  study  rather  than  a 
contract  with  other  groups.  If  one 
becomes  interested  in  a group  it  is 
best  to  take  an  interest  in  their  educa- 
tion, reduction  of  tenancy,  etc.,  before 
centering  all  the  attention  on  the 
agency  or  organization.  Those  in- 
terested in  library  service  might  do 
well  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  rural  life  which  seem  to 
be  associated  with  this  lack  of  service. 

In  the  third  place  inequalities  be- 
tween farm  and  non-farm  elements 
within  the  census  definition  of  "rural” 
exists  because  of  the  fact  that  villages 
and  small  towns,  outside  of  New 
England  and  Utah,  have  a habit  of 
incorporating  and  setting  themselves 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Such 
separation  means  that  the  farm  people 
don’t  feel  as  if  these  institutions  are 


‘Carnegie  Library  School,  1938-1939. 
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their  own.  Traditionally  and  histori- 
cally such  local  agencies — hospitals, 
schools,  libraries — are  the  possession 
of  the  village.  Farm  people  use  them 
as  strangers  by  invitation  if  they  use 
them  at  all.  This  proves  that  artificial 
divisions  between  farm  and  non-farm, 
urban  and  rural  must  be  cut  down. 

Another  striking  fact  derived  from 
the  analysis  is  the  difference  in  age 
and  sex  composition  of  the  two  popu- 
lation  groups — rural  and  urban.  Chil- 
dren are  the  outstanding  characteristic 
of  rural,  and  most  especially  of  farm 
population.  In  the  Middle  West  in 
1930  in  the  farm  population  there 
were  141  children  under  10  years  of 
age  for  every  1,000  women  between 
20-44  years  of  age.  For  large  cities 
the  deficit  is  over  20%  of  the  children 
required  to  maintain  a stationary 
population,  while  in  the  farm  popula- 
tion there  is  a surplus  of  almost  5%. 
"To  enumerate  library  service  in  terms 
of  per  capita  is  to  overlook  important 
differences  in  the  composition  of 
population.” 

Rural  and  urban  designations  are 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  terms  of 
varying  degrees  rather  than  of  abso- 
lute differences.  Whether  it  is  in 
number  of  children,  age  of  individ- 
uals, value  of  farm  property,  attend- 
ance at  school,  the  rural-urban  varia- 
tions are  gradual — tier  by  tier  of 
counties.  The  city  does  not  end  at  its 
corporate  limits,  the  characteristics  of 
its  people  go  over  into  the  area  be- 
yond. This  would  seem  important  to 
consider  in  any  plan  which  looks  to- 
ward fitting  a service  to  the  people 
to  be  served. 

The  problem  is  then  one  of  obtain- 
ing a better  understanding  of  this 
group’s  movements  and  relationships 
which  are  fundamental  to  any  institu- 
tional program  in  either  rural  or 
urban  society. 

It  is  important,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  that  those  directing  services 


shall  have  an  understanding  of  the 
social  movements  of  which  they  are 
a part.  One  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  a social  movement  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  people  toward  it.  The 
farmers’  earliest  attitude  toward  for- 
mal education  was  evident  in  their 
unwillingness  to  support  it.  Reading 
in  early  rural  life  was  a task,  and  poor 
light  was  too  much  for  heavy  eyes. 
The  idea  of  a library  for  their  own 
group  was  never  considered,  such 
things  were  for  the  "townfolk.”  At- 
titudes, however,  have  changed.  Now 
farmers  mingle  with  town  people;  the 
car,  radio,  and  newspaper  have  wiped 
out  time  and  space.  The  librarian  in 
a rural  area  now  would  scarcely  find 
herself  saying,  "They  really  don’t 
know  a good  book  when  they  see  it.” 
Another  great  social  movement  in 
rural  society  is  the  migration  of  the 
people  themselves.  Between  1920-1930 
the  migration  from  country  to  city 
was  5,898,000  people.  Just  as  the  west- 
ward movement  meant  transplant- 
ing not  only  physical  characteristics, 
but  ideals  of  culture,  religion,  and 
government,  so  the  cityward  move- 
ment carried  much  rural  into  the  city 
life.  Flowever,  in  1929  there  was  an 
exact  reversal  of  this  population 
trend,  when  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lion disillusioned  city-dwellers  sought 
security  in  the  country.  This  makes 
the  largest  farm  population  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Naturally 
problems  grew  from  this  "back  to  the 
country”  movement.  The  majority  of 
the  people  who  had  settled  in  these 
areas  could  not  support  any  local 
social  institutions.  How  then  could  a 
library  adequately  equipped  and  staffed 
be  provided  for  these  people?  Because 
there  were  so  many  young  people  in 
rural  areas  -without  hope  of  work  at 
home  or  in  the  cities,  the  library 
should  have  been  near  to  keep  their 
minds  alert  and  fresh,  but  how  was 
this  to  be  provided  ? 
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Because  faculties  for  travel  and 
communication  have  greatly  expanded 
there  has  been  a gradual  merging  of 
country  and  small  town  or  village  to 
form  the  larger  modern  rural  com- 
munity. The  relation  of  the  town  and 
the  outlying  districts  is  like  the  hub 
and  the  wheel.  "The  wheel  needs  its 
hub,  and  the  hub  is  useless  without 
the  wheel.”  Ten  years  ago  it  was  the 
retail  trade  that  formed  the  bond  be- 
tween country  and  town.  Today  mer- 
chandising is  more  broken  up  and 
social  institutions  are  taking  its  place 
in  drawing  these  two  groups  together. 
It  is  not  enough  that  boys  and  girls 
from  rural  areas  be  accepted  in  village 
high  schools.  To  be  powerful  the 
school  must  be  commonly  owned  and 
controlled.  It  is  not  enough  that 
country  people  be  welcomed  as  bor- 
rowers in  the  library,  with  or  without 
fee,  it  must  become  jointly  possessed 
and  patronized. 

In  rural  areas  there  is  a rising  in- 
terest in  home-talent,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  recreational  enterprises. 
Libraries  can  be  of  great  assistance  in 
all  these  projects — they  can  offer 
sources,  both  local  and  state;  they  can 
assist  individuals  in  preparation;  they 
can  offer  the  use  of  their  building.  In 
a word  they  can  be  leaders. 

With  inadequate  book  supplies  and 
insufficient  staff  it  is  no  little  wonder 
that  many  rural  librarians  are  too  busy 
to  experiment  with  new  methods. 
Librarians  must  have  means  of  getting 
people  interested,  however.  One 
method  is  through  discussion  groups. 
In  California  where  books  are  acces- 
sible to  the  majority  of  people  one 
would  expect  to  find  library  discussion 
groups.  Such  a group  was  started  in 
San  Larenzo  Branch,  Alameda  County. 
The  librarian  became  quite  discour- 
aged because  one  member  of  the 
group  insisted  on  holding  the  floor 
and  discussing  labor  problems  to  the 
exclusion  of  everyone  else.  One  eve- 


ning even  though  they  began  with  a 
discussion  of  strikes  someone  of  the 
group  referred  to  an  article  which  he 
had  read  in  the  Reader’s  Digest  an 
attack  on  optometry.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  was  an  optometrist 
and  he  was  asked  to  comment.  He 
did  so  at  length  even  making  dia- 
grams. The  people  were  completely 
absorbed  and  time  slipped  away  un- 
noticed. For  the  next  time  they  de- 
cided to  choose  a book  to  review  in 
order  to  keep  the  discussion  on  spe- 
cific lines. 

Another  meaning  of  creating  in- 
terest in  the  library  is  through  au- 
thentic interests  and  activities;  one  of 
which  is  music.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful county  librarians  has  used  his 
accordian  to  make  friends  of  the  li- 
brary, Rolland  Mulhauser  of  Tomp- 
kins County,  New  York.  Known  as 
the  "librarian-troubadour”  he  would 
entertain  at  meetings.  That  year  the 
library  had  an  increase  of  30%.  More 
and  more  fiction  is  being  centered 
about  country  life  as  the  main  theme, 
rural  librarians  should  take  advantage 
of  this  output  to  attract  their  readers. 

Architecture  and  gardening  is  an- 
other type.  Aid  in  building  a house 
or  cultivating  a garden  forms  a great 
bond.  In  McGrau,  New  York,  the 
librarian  planted  a garden  around  the 
library  grounds  and,  through  a com- 
mon interest  in  plants  and  herbs,  led 
her  clientele  to  study  flower  arrange- 
ment. Her  collection  is  now  so  excel- 
lent that  it  is  drawn  on  by  other 
librarians  in  the  state. 

In  sections  where  painting,  sculptur- 
ing, blockprints  and  the  like  are  not 
prevalent  it  is  a good  idea  to  get  ex- 
hibits from  museums,  e.g.  to  create  an 
interest,  and  then  draw  out  books  on 
the  subject. 

Plays  and  play-acting  interest  most 
human  beings — young  and  old,  city  or 
country  dwellers.  This  interest  forms 
an  easy  approach  to  books.  Such  a 
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collection  is  used  by  the  4H  Clubs, 
granger,  church  societies,  schools,  and 
women’s  clubs. 

In  rural  districts,  as  in  any  other,  it 
is  well  to  be  aware  of  any  special  in- 
terests peculiar  to  that  vicinity,  for 
example — In  Cape  May  County,  N.  J., 
so  far  off  the  beaten  track  that  they 
scarcely  knew  what  books  could  do 
for  them,  they  had  a great  interest  in 
antiques  for  the  old  homes  were  full 
of  these  valuable  objects.  The  li- 
brarian has  built  up  a collection  of 
books  to  help  the  owners  identify 
their  heirlooms,  and  to  aid  dealers  in 
discovering  rare  items. 

The  increasing  influence  of  radio 
upon  reading  habits  and  the  choice  of 
books  is  being  felt  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  Even  in  the  poorest  sec- 
tions of  Kentucky,  the  mountaineers, 
when  they  get  a little  money  ahead 
buy  radios  (storage  battery  to  be  sure 
since  electricity  has  not  reached  them) . 
So  the  pack-horse  librarians  were  not 
surprised  at  requests  for  "Gone  With 
the  Wind”  and  other  best  sellers  re- 
ceived over  the  air.  The  programs  of 
Iotva  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Station  WOI,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  broadcasts.  It  was  started  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  expressly  to 
stimulate  reading.  At  first  they  were 
half-hour  summaries  or  book  reviews. 
In  1928  they  began  to  read  entire 
books  every  morning  from  9:00-9:30. 
Hundreds  of  letters  are  received  in 
appreciation — this  is  the  sort  of  thing: 
"Those  of  the  family  who  miss 
the  half-hour  are  told  the  story 
later.  My  mending  is  always  fin- 
ished and  the  jobs  that  I detest  I 
do  during  that  half-hour;  they  do 
not  seem  so  bad  then.” 

The  discussions  put  on  by  Amer- 
ica’s Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  exert  a 
definite  influence  upon  the  reading  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  suggested  libraries  have  a Town 


Meeting  shelf  keeping  books  on  the 
discussed  issues.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
serious  reading  unlike  the  majority  of 
book  discussions. 

In  a rural  community  there  are  a 
number  of  local  groups  and  enter- 
prises with  which  the  library  can  co- 
operate as  fully  as  time  and  resources 
will  permit.  The  Women’s  Clubs  of 
the  country  cannot  be  passed  over  be- 
cause they  are  really  friends  of  the 
library.  Many  libraries,  especially  in 
rural  areas  owe  their  beginning  to  an 
enthusiastic  group  of  club  women. 
Then  too,  libraries  have  often  been 
the  instigator  of  such  clubs  in  a vicin- 
ity getting  people  interested  in  the 
library  and  its  work  through  discus- 
sion  groups.  Book-Review  Clubs  are 
increasingly  popular.  In  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  such  a club  was  started  and 
during  the  year  reviewers  were  chosen 
from  all  walks  of  life — a physician,  a 
newspaperman,  a bookseller,  the  supt. 
of  schools,  the  health  commissioner. 
Each  reviewer  attracted  his  own  fol- 
lowing, bringing  a new  group  of  per- 
sons to  the  library.  When  an  Italian 
lawyer  reviewed  a book  many  of  his 
countrymen  turned  out.  And  when  an 
official  of  the  fire  department  was  the 
reviewer,  the  whole  fire  department 
was  there  (the  author  relieves  us  by 
saying  that  the  fire  station  was  just 
across  the  street  so  that  the  town  was 
not  endangered.) 

The  American  Home  Economics 
Association  has  set  up  a committee  on 
education  the  object  of  which  is  "to 
make  reading  and  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary an  integral  part  of  education, 
along  with  cooking,  sewing,  and  other 
household  activities.”  This  work  has 
spread  into  practically  every  state.  The 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  county  home 
demonstrations  agents  and  the  county 
librarians.  Lists  are  made  out  in  series 
A to  K and  are  sent  every  so  often 
to  these  group  meetings.  Each  woman 
receives  a list  and  checks  the  books 
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which  she  wants.  These  series  stay  in 
one  place  several  months— the  women 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  system. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
rural  library  agencies  have  a great  part 
to  play  in  the  education  of  rural 
people — and  not  only  adequate  mate- 
rial is  necessary,  but  a competent  per- 
sonnel. The  most  comprehensive,  up- 
to-date  book  collection  in  the  hands  of 
an  incompetent  librarian  is  of  little 
use.  This  is  a great  handicap  in  rural 
areas  for  the  custodians  of  the  books 
are  not  trained.  It  is  evident  that  the 
rural  libraries  need  trained  workers, 
and  yet  trained  librarians  will  not 
succumb  to  such  salaries.  No  pensions 
are  provided  for  older  members  and 
they  are  forced  to  work  when  they  are 
not  able. 

Another  problem  which  faces  the 
rural  library  is  that  of  book  selection. 
The  smaller  the  library  the  bigger  this 
problem  is.  Now  that  book  reviews 
appear  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
the  radio  book  talks  are  so  common 
there  is  scarcely  any  difference  be- 
tween the  demands  of  those  in  the 
country  and  the  city.  Should  the  li- 
brarian choose  those  books  which  she 
feels  that  the  "people  should  read”  or 
should  she  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  buy  books  which  the  "people 
want  to  read.”  Between  these  two 
opposing  camps  of  book  selectors  is 
the  librarian  who  feels  that  people 
will  not  remain  as  they  are  in  the  pres- 
ent, nor  yet  will  she  make  them  over 
to  fit  a pattern.  She  discovers  the 
readers  interest,  enlarges  their  outlook. 
And  in  the  end  the  reader  and  not  the 
librarian  is  the  book  selector — he  is 
the  one  who  decides  whether  the  book 
is  to  be  read. 

Some  classes  of  readers  present  a 
definite  problem  for  librarians— the 
men  and  women  of  limited  education 
who  find  it  difficult  to  get  ideas  from 
print,  but  should  be  supplied  with 
books  mature  enough  in  content  and 


viewpoint  yet  as  easy  to  read  as  books 
for  children.  In  Louisiana  a clergy- 
man suggested  the  following  list  of 
subjects  on  which  books  are  needed 
for  such  adults  whose  education  ended 
in  third  and  fourth  grade:  Health 
books,  etiquette,  home  nursing,  stories 
about  pets  and  animals,  Bible  stories 
for  preachers. 

The  problem  of  getting  books  to 
rural  areas  has  been  somewhat  les- 
sened by  the  rural  mail  routes  which 
now  reach  nearly  26,000,000  people. 
The  fact  that  books  are  now  admitted 
parcel  post  at  very  low  rates  makes  it 
even  more  encouraging.  Families  will 
write  into  library  centers  asking  that  a 
winter’s  supply  of  books  be  sent  to 
them.  The  bookmobile  has  proved 
very  successful.  In  this  case  "The 
book  goes  to  the  man,  not  waiting  for 
the  man  to  come  to  the  book.”  Psy- 
chologically the  book  truck  is  good — 
as  it  is  a temptation  when  the  fruit 
man  comes  to  see  what  he  has,  so  it  is 
with  the  book  truck.  Much  more  is 
accomplished  than  just  book  circula- 
tion, human  relations  are  established. 

Rural  America  does  want  to  read 
when  librarians  tell  us  of  people  who 
walk  miles  to  meet  the  book  truck, 
who  anxiously  wait  for  the  postman  to 
bring  books,  who  carry  away  dishpans 
and  bushel  baskets  with  their  weeks 
reading. 

In  rural  areas  the  library  building  is 
not  important,  nor  the  type  of  ma- 
chine carrying  the  books.  The  library 
for  the  rural  people  is  really  a person, 
out  in  the  midst  of  life,  alert  to  the 
needs  of  farm  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls.  "It  is  written,  'the  word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us1.’  ” 

I.  Analysis  of  the  situation: 

A.  Library  service  unevenly  dis- 
tributed geographically. 

B.  Uneven  response  to  educa- 
tional agencies  on  the  part  of 
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people  living  within  the  same 
geographic  area. 

C.  Inequalities  between  farm  and 
non-farm  elements  because 
villages  set  themselves  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

D.  Difference  in  age  and  sex 
composition  of  the  two  pop- 
ulations. 

II.  Recent  trends  and  movements 
affecting  possible  service  to  rural 
people : 

A.  Attitude  of  people  toward  it. 

B.  Migration  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

1.  Problems  growing  from 
this  movement. 

C.  Gradual  merging  of  country 
and  small  town  to  form  the 
larger  modern  rural  com- 
munity. 

D.  Rising  interest  in  rural  area 
of  educational,  cultural,  rec- 
reational activities. 

III.  "Roads  to  reading’’ 

A.  Discussion  groups. 

B.  Aesthetic  interests  and  activ- 
ities. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Architecture  and  gar- 
dening. 


3.  Painting,  sculpturing, 
blockprints,  etc. 

4.  Dramatics. 

5.  Special  aesthetic  tenden- 
cies of  vicinity. 

C.  Radio. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  broad- 
casts. 

2.  America’s  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air. 

IV.  Types  of  agencies  with  which 
library  can  cooperate: 

A.  Women’s  Clubs. 

B.  Book-Review  Clubs. 

C.  American  Home  Economics 
Association. 

D.  Grange. 

E.  Church. 

F.  State  Library  Demonstration 
Agency. 

V.  Problems  connected  with  rural 
library  service: 

A.  Lack  of  competent  personnel. 

B.  Book  selection. 

C.  Types  of  readers. 

D.  Transporting  books. 

1.  Mail. 

2.  Bookmobiles. 

VI.  Conclusion 
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FIFTEEN  MINUTES  WITH  A PARTIAL  HERETIC 

Margaret  Sharar 

Children’s  Librarian,  James  V.  Brown  Library' 


Children’s  librarians  find  themselves 
in  a time,  or  if  you  please  "world,” 
when  they  must  do  some  serious 
thinking.  With  most  of  our  contem- 
poraries we  are  being  made  into 
robots.  We  can  sit  back  and  meekly 
accept  orders  to  do  this  and  administer 
that  in  such  and  such  a way,  or  we  can 
do  some  work  and  thinking  of  our 
own.  Is  it  essential  or  desirable  that 
we  accept  regimentation — give  always 
the  same  answers  and  bow  down  to 
the  same  lists  of  books  State  or  na- 
tional announcing  "From  these  and 
these  only  we  shall  choose  books  for 
our  Children’s  Room?” 

Children  of  today  are  of  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  The  idiom  of  yesterday 
is  not  that  of  today.  Books  which 
were  popular  with  our  parents  are  not 
the  ones  which  the  boys  and  girls  want 
today.  Since  this  is  so,  are  the  dated 
stories  always  the  best?  (By  "dated 
stories”  I mean  what  some  people  call 
classics.  After  all  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman”  is  a bit  of  a mouthful. 
There  is  an  odor  of  camphor  about  it. 
So  dated  seems  a good  term.)  Of 
course  the  authoritarians  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  view,  but  their  lists 
are  repetitions  and  filled  with  what 
Mencken  would  term  "sacred  cows.” 
Can  not  we  find  modern  substitutes 
for  tried,  but  somewhat  dusty  books? 
Let’s  try  a spy  glass  on  the  shelves  in 
our  Children's  Room  and  see  what  we 
find.  "Lorna  Doone”  makes  a good 
beginning.  Considered  one  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting  books  in  our 
Mother’s  day,  can  it  be  popular  now? 
The  style  is  stilted,  the  vocabulary  is 
beyond  the  grammar  school  level. 
Children  do  not  meet  anything  like  it 


in  school  until  they  reach  High 
School.  So  why  not  a more  modem 
story  of  a girl  doing  the  things  which 
all  girls  are  now  doing  or  are  plan- 
ning to  do.  All  children  of  today  are 
talking  about  what  they  are  "going  to 
be.”  Marriage  to  a selected  man  is 
not  the  extent  of  their  horizons.  They 
start  as  mere  infants  to  emulate  fire- 
men, policemen,  nurses,  teachers,  etc. 
Their  ideas  of  careers  change  many, 
many  times  before  a final  choice  is 
made.  To  be  honest,  most  of  them 
become  what  economic  pressure  per- 
mits them  to  be.  Nevertheless,  so  long 
as  they  are  trained  in  school  to  decide 
early  and  prepare  themselves,  why 
shouldn’t  we  help  them  with  books 
about  careers.  Miss  Mary  Rebecca 
Lingenfelter,  of  the  West  Branch  Val- 
ley has  written  "Books  on  Wheels” 
which  is  a story  of  a county  librarian. 
Critics  in  the  Library  Journal  did  not 
approve  of  this  book  because  the  li- 
brarian was  successful  and  was  always 
aided  by  other  librarians  in  her  work, 
and  married  before  her  hair  grew 
thin.  (They  really  do.)  Then,  there 
is  such  a book  as  Esther  Hall’s  "Ha- 
verhill Herald”  which  is  about  a girl 
running  a newspaper.  These  books  are 
far  more  suitable  to  modern  young 
girls  than  "Lorna  Doone.”  (In  the 
end  they  must  come  to  these  some- 
what ponderous  classics,  but  why  not 
let  them  have  a happy  childhood.) 

We  can  not  all  agree  on  what  are 
the  best  books  for  a library.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  lists  are  made  out,  there 
are  always  books  which  we  as  individ- 
uals want  to  reject  and  some  which 
we  want  to  add.  All  libraries  should 
not  be  forced  to  have  the  same  books. 
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There  should  be  freedom  of  choice. 
We  must  keep  up  with  the  modern 
times,  the  movies,  the  radio,  and  the 
schools.  The  work  in  the  schools  (in 
the  lower  grades)  is  becoming  easier 
for  the  children.  Their  readers  no 
longer  have  selections  from  the  so- 
called  "classics.”  (Kate,  in  "Ten 
Thousand  a Year”  on  which  my  par- 
ents were  brought  up,  faints  gracefully 
gvery  fifty  pages.  Nowadays  we  should 
send  her  to  a doctor.)  Their  readers 
are  social  science  readers  now,  and 
these  readers  teach  the  children  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  about  them. 
We  must  keep  up  with  the  times  or 
the  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  say, 
"We  don’t  want  any  of  your  old  li- 
brary books.  They’re  no  good.” 
Wouldn’t  you  much  rather  hear  them 
say  (about  a book  which  is  well  writ- 
ten and  which  you  hoped  was  of  the 
type  which  they  wanted)  "That  was 
a swell  book.  Got  another  one  like 
it?” 

Lots  of  adults  have  the  courage  to 
say  they  have  read  Scott  when  they 
were  young  but  don’t  intend  to  try 
him  again.  I have  heard  boys  say, 
"My  father  has  told  me  about  'Ivan- 
hoe’  but  I don’t  intend  to  read  it.  It’s 
too  much.”  Others  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  take  it  out,  but  when  they  re- 
turned it  they  said  "I  only  read  a 
couple  pages.  I couldn’t  understand 
what  it  was  all  about.”  We  must  re- 
member that  in  addition  to  "Ivanhoe” 
there  are  books  like  Graham  Dean’s 
"Bob  Gordon,  Cub  Reporter”  or  "Jim 
of  the  Press.”  These  have  all  the 
thrills  of  newspaper  work,  making  a 
career  story  and  are  written  in  the 
style  which  boys  can  understand.  We 
are  not  stooping  to  their  levels,  but 
raising  them  unconsciously  to  the 
world  about  them  with  well  written 
books  which  have  kept  abreast  of  the 
modern  times.  The  Alger  books  were 
and  are  on  the  librarian’s  "Index  Ex- 
purgatorius.”  But  their  heroes  were 


not  interested  in  social  security — they 
wanted  nothing  but  a chance  to  light 
the  world.  These  times  could  stand 
such  a tonic. 

Not  all  localities  want  the  same- 
books.  Lewis  Theiss  of  our  own  West 
Branch  Valley  has  written  many  very 
interesting  books  for  boys.  He  knows 
of  what  he  writes,  he  has  ridden  in 
airplanes,  lived  with  the  coast  guard 
and  many  of  the  scenes  of  his  books 
are  in  this  very  Valley.  Why  shouldn’t 
our  boys  be  interested  in  his  books? 
Probably  they  would  have  more  appeal 
in  this  section  than  they  would  on  the 
West  Coast.  But,  the  point  is  that  Doc- 
tor Theiss  has  never  been  able  to  make 
the  A.  L.  A.  list.  Why?  Possibly  he 
never  bowed  to  the  particular  wearer 
of  the  peacock  feather  who  has  such 
matters  in  charge.  Should  that  fact 
keep  his  books  out  of  Pennsylvania 
libraries  and  keep  our  boys  from  read- 
ing interesting  stories  about  their  own 
state  and  valley?  I am  sure  Dr. 
Theiss  with  his  wireless  operators, 
mailplanes,  (yes,  he  even  pursues  fly- 
ing smugglers)  is  much  better  adapted 
to  the  modern  boys  than  Jules  Verne’s 
"Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea.”  The  language  and  the  settings 
in  the  "dated”  books  are  obsolete. 
Boys  like  stories  by  authors  of  the 
modern  generation— this  generation — 
a person  who  you  or  I or  anybody 
might  meet  most  any  day  and  feel  at 
home  with. 

Even  the  books  about  other  coun- 
tries which  were  published  some  year 
ago  are  now  passe.  The  A.  L.  A. 
would  call  them  "casualties  of  ob- 
solescence” and  the  catalog  is  being 
weeded,  but  in  parts  it  needs  a har- 
row rather  than  a hoe. 

We  all  know  how  the  map  of 
Europe  has  been  changing  in  the  last 
few  months.  Children’s  stories  must 
keep  up  with  these  changes.  Life  is 
aggressively  the  life  of  today,  not  yes- 
terday, and  grandmother  tells  me  that 
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even  the  manner  of  dress  is  different. 
Our  old  books  are  all  right  to  show 
boys  and  girls  the  ways  of  living  years 
ago,  but  young  people  want  to  know 
what  modern  children  in  other  coun- 
tries are  doing  today  and  wearing 
today.  That’s  why  "Peeps  at  Many 
Lands”  were  so  popular  years  ago. 
What  takes  their  place  now  ? Possibly 
books  such  as  Anne  Peck’s  and  Enid 
Johnson’s  "Wings  Over  Holland”  or 
Elizabeth  Sprigge’s  "Pony  Tracks” 
with  a setting  in  the  English  country- 
side. These  seem  to  give  the  boys  and 
girls  a better  impression  of  Holland 
today,  together  with  some  of  the  old 
Dutch  customs  and  the  modern  fun- 
loving  young  people  of  England,  than, 
for  instance,  Dikken  Zwilgmeyer’s 
books  of  a Norway  ten,  fifteen,  even 
twenty  years  ago. 

We  must  entice  youngsters  to  know 
literature.  Shakespeare,  Dickens — 
their  pens  are  immortal;  but  the  lan- 
guage of  Scott,  Yonge  and  Blackmore 
is  not  the  idiom  of  today.  It’s  "a  wee 
bit  stodgy.”  Cooper  on  Indians  and 
Altsheler  on  the  Revolution  are  still 
not  only  prescribed  but  loved  diet. 
For  the  most  part  however  we  must 
meet  young  people  with  books  which 
pertain  directly  to  the  things  in  which 
they  are,  at  the  moment,  interested. 

How  do  the  A.  L.  A.  prize  winning 
children’s  books  circulate  in  your  li- 
brary? Are  they  the  ones  for  which 
the  children  ask  every  day  and  sigh 
when  told  they  are  not  in  ? Not  in  our 
library!  "Invincible  Louisa”  by  Cor- 
nelia Meigs,  the  1934  Newberry  win- 
ner is  a very  good  biography  of  Louisa 
May  Alcott.  But  hosv  many  girls  are, 
or  if  we  are  honest,  should  be  in- 
terested enough  in  Louisa  Alcott’s 
stories,  to  read  a whole  book  of  her 
life,  unless  they  have  to  do  it  for  a 
book  report?  What  are  encyclopedias 
for?  All  the  Newberry  books  can  be 
called  good  books,  in  fact  they  are 
good  books,  both  from  the  standpoint 


of  illustrations  and  writing,  but  their 
appeal  is  to  the  minority,  very  fre- 
quently to  adults  whose  pose  is  that  of 
understanding  juvenile  minds.  It 
seems  that  the  boys  and  girls,  were 
they  given  a vote,  would  choose  very 
different  titles  from  those  like  Monica 
Shannon’s  "Dobry”  in  1935  and  Ruth 
Sawyer’s  "Roller  Skates”  in  1937. 

We  scare  children  from  our  li- 
braries when  we  become  too  literary. 
Just  because  there  are  books  which  we 
like  and  think  the  children  should 
read  and  enjoy,  we  should  not  credit 
ourselves  with  absolute  knowledge. 
Let’s  allow  the  children  to  decide 
(well,  80%)  what  they  like  and  if  we 
believe  it  not  quite  good  enough,  let’s 
encourage  them  to  climb  up  a little, 
but  not  on  a ladder,  the  second  rung 
of  which  is  "Eric,  or  Little  by  Little.” 

As  we  frighten  our  boys  and  girls 
by  becoming  too  high  brow,  so  we 
scare  them  with  fines.  I can’t  imagine 
a more  pitiful  sight  than  child  who 
on  returning  her  books,  two  or  three 
days  late,  is  told  that  she  owes  six 
cents.  No  money  to  pay  a fine  and  a 
hungering  after  more  books.  She 
knows  the  books  are  overdue,  but  she 
was  busy  with  schoolwork  or  a church 
picnic,  (you  know  the  excuses  for 
overdue  books.)  The  rules  of  the  li- 
brary are  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians — the  fine  must  be  paid ; 
so  the  child  goes  home  without  her 
books  and  saves  perhaps  for  a couple 
of  weeks  to  pay  her  fine.  I don’t  think 
a thing  like  this  happens  in  your 
libraries.  We  are  all  too  human.  At 
the  James  V.  Brown  Library  we  threw 
fines  out  neck  and  crop  years  ago.  We 
did  not  splurge  on  the  front  sheet  of 
the  newspaper  nor  discuss  it  at  board 
meetings,  we  simply  threw  them  out — 
all  on  our  own!  That’s  the  way  a 
child  gets  rid  of  things.  Only  in  the 
case  of  hardened  offenders — candidates 
for  Sing  Sing — do  we  ever  levy  fines. 
Discipline  and  admonition  turns  the 
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trick.  Some  people  ask  "Don't  chil- 
dren take  advantage  of  your  gen- 
erosity?" They  do  not.  Not  with  me! 
Children  who  really  want  books  to 
read,  want  to  have  one  handy  at  all 
times.  They  know  how  many  they  can 
read  in  the  allotted  time,  and  they  see 
that  their  books  are  in  when  due. 
Others,  not  quite  so  conscientious,  re- 
quire a friendly  smile  and  a sugges- 
tion that  they  do  better  the  next  time. 
When  we  come  to  hardened  malin- 
gerers however,  with  no  real  reason 
except  the  usual  ones,  there  must  be 
punishment.  (Being  talked  to  by  me 
when  I have  my  horn  spectacles  on  is 
punishment.)  A little  talk  on  books, 
and  showing  him  how  selfish  he  is  to 
make  others  wait,  all  these  serve  their 


purpose.  Sometimes  the  punishment 
must  be  vicious,  such  as  holding  the 
card  for  a few  days  or  a week.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  way  in 
which  the  children  return  on  the  exact 
day  for  their  card  after  a tete  a tete, 
and  when  they  come  the  next  time 
many  of  them  say,  "See  I’ve  got  ’em 
in  ahead  of  time  now.” 

Let’s  be  human  and  use  common 
sense.  Let’s  continue  to  be  free  and 
choose  the  books  which  we  believe  are 
of  the  best  for  our  particular  locality, 
and  not  depend  too  much  on  laurel 
crowned  lists  of  what  others  believe 
would  be  suitable  for  our  Children’s 
Rooms. 

Am  I just  a partial  heretic? 
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